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Preface 



Htds report is csne in a series on the yark of the 30 pilot projects 
^^ch fanoed the Eurcpean Cdooanily's seoond Vrogresxam on the 
Transition frcn edtuaition to adult and. vxarking life. 

Most of the reports relate to one of the vooddng thaoaos adopted for 
the Progrsane: the developnent and use of wcack experionoe wdhema in 
secondary education; egiial op p or t unities for girls and young wcna^? 
guidance and youth information; staff developnent; asseseuent aiA oer^ 
tification; integration of young migrants; education for enterprise; 
schools and the disadvantaged; curriculum developoE^ant; and cooperation 
and partnersh^ in a local/regional context. EBudti project wortod in 
one or more of these areas from 1983 to 1987. 

"aie programne vas based on a Resol\ztion agreed ir/ the cacuncil and 
Ministers of Education in JUly 1982, called for action to assist 

Henber States to develop their policies for young people between 14 
and 18 years of age. Its 30 pilot projects were vrLdely spread across 
Europe, each of than designated by the national authorities, in con- 
sultation with the Oomdssion, \Mch also met half of the operating 
costs. Hundreds of schools, vocational training institutes and other 
institutions in these 30 areas of Europe took part. 

In 1983, the Onwnjflsion invited lEAPIAN, a social research institute 
with its main base in Cologne, tos 

• organise contact and the exchange of ideas and staff between pro- 
jects thrcu^ inter'^srcject visits and workEKhcps; 
m prepare reports on the varit of the projects, analysed according 
to the thanes, or policy fields, of the Pcogzasoma. 

A list of publications can be obtained fitxm the TFKPIJN Information 
Office in Brussels (address on the cover of this r epor t ) . 
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Abcx± this report 



2he value of cxxperation between school and parents is a recurrirg 
theme in the literature of research ai the effectiveness of education 
and the annals of educational policy. Parents are usually enjoined to 
be nore active in si^port of the teachers' wcrk on behalf of their 
children. MDre rarely^ thcu^ more often recently, are they si^posed 
to have a broader role to play. 

BducatoTB* willingness to discuss the theme of school-haae relations 
is not, unfortunately, matched by a siioilar wealth of practical ex- 
perience or esiperiinentaticn In the schools tlienselves. 3y and large, 
priiuary schools have led the way. Secondary schools are several 
leagues behind. 

In the second European Action P rogramme on Transition, althouc^ coop- 
eration with parents was not included in the list of priority themes 
on v*iich the pilot projects should work, a number of pilot projects 
developed new approaches to engaging parents* si^^xDrt as part of their 
WDric in broader fields such as the develcp»ent of new courses, the im- 
provement of guidance and counselling, the establishment of schemes of 
work esqperienoe, or the involvement of adults other than teachers in 
the teaching/leaming process, m the same period (1985) the European 
Barents Association was formed, with the support of the CSctnmission of 
the European Ocratunities, in recxDgnition of the Importanoe of parents 
in 'JhB educational process. It brings together representatives of 
nat-onal/regional parents' associati<^ in the 12 Meniber countries of 
the Ociaiunity. 

Die present paper is, in this context, an interim progress statem:t. 
It sums up, and puts into usable form, the key points vdiich emerge 
from the pilot projects, danonstrate v*iat parents and parents' 

asscx;iations on the C3j>e hand, and schools and local authorities on the 
other, shculd do, according to the ej^jerience of the pilot projects, 
to make the partnership between them more effective. It is based on 
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experienoe, not theory. It particxaarly relates to the role of secson- 
dary schools, and to the i^art played by parents while their diildren 
are in secxntJary school and especially as they near the end of the 
period of ccnixLLsory schooling. 

It is hcped that the experience briefly defcribed here, and the iupli- 
cations for action on the part of parents' associatiors, schools and 
local authorities, will be of value in advancing practice in thiii 
field. 
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Note : "ParentB Associations" is used in tliis ipaper to issan the 
school-level grxxping of parents, or parents bod/, however it may 
be constituted or designated. 
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I - Roles for parents and parents associations 



lha role of parents as partners with schools can be divided into a 
noniber of af^>ects : 

• their role in siqpport of their cwn children and of vtet the 
schcxxL provides for their children - discussed in this part of the 
paper; 

• their role as a potential resource for different kixxSs of learn- 
ing^ especially those v?hich involve adults other than teachers in the 
leaming/teaching process. !Ihis is dealt vith in Part HI. 

• their rola in the managemant of the school on vdiich see, 
briefly, below. 

A fourth mi^ht be included - the parents' role as educators in their 
hone. Qiis is not covered in this paper edthou^ it needs to be recog- 
nised that the schools are minor partners in the education of child- 
ren, and that parents are the major ones. Various ways in vjhi<±L this 
needs to be reflected in the partnership between the two, school and 
j^rents, are touched on but the reader who wants to explore this nore 
fully, should consult a recent study of practice and theory, across 
the countries of the European ccnnunity, no^ published in all the 
Ocnsunity languages, on behalf of the European Occmissicn.* 

The same study should be consulted cn parents' roles in sdiool manage- 
ment. That, too, is not covered here, e>ooqpt indirectly, for two rea- 
sons. First, becstu^ the pilot projects, in the Transition Programme, 
were generally not in a position to ejqperiment on that aspect or de- 
velop new ideas about it. And, secondly, becaufcie the legal and admin- 
istrative arrangonents for parents to participate in school management 
at the secondary school level vary so greatly betwe^m the school sys- 



* ••Ohe diild between** by A. MaciDeth et al, Ooraoission of the 
European Gooiminities, Brussels, J\2ly 1981. 



teans of the 12 countries of the Eur*^'an CJoccmnity that a sQ>arate 
study would be needed to cover it. Hcwever, the iiwlus,^on of parents' 
roles in school inanagejnent is obviously of great potential ittportanoe 
for creating a climate/ and opportunities, for their active involve- 
inent in other kinds of oooparation and si?port of the school. With 
that in mind, and vdthout suggesting that the DaniRh practice is nec- 
essarily applicable everyv4iere, a thunib-nail sketch of the practice in 
Denmark is given in Booc 1, v*iic3i shows how far parents are indxaded in 
school management in one CSrapunity country. 



xrerAa and scSkxdI management Box 1 

7X1 Denmark, parerxts are closely involved with the managonent and 
organization of the "Folkeskole" (occpulsory school, usually for 
children aged 6-16/17) 

The governing board of each sdvx)l most inclixJe five to seven pai>- 
ents elected every fourth year, plus the head-^tearfiier/. two tea- 
chers, twD students, and one nocdnee appointed by the city council. 

Only parents have the ri^t to vote in the board, and they are 
responsible for certain key decisions : on the choice of text 
bc'to, the duration of school hours, regulations concerning disci- 
pline, and the groiplng of ptpils into strezaaed or mixed-ability 
grouping. Ih^ also approve the time-table, and the distribution 
of teaching hours between the teachers. 

Thejr exercise an ijcportant influence on tiie oun len t of the sub- 
jects of the curriculxim, and the time to be allocated to them; 
the range of c^jtional siabjects to be offered in the school; the 
procedures by \yhich children choose between the options; and the 
procedures to be used by the school for consultaticn with parents 
about dtiildren's career d^ioes. 

In 1987, guidelines were issued by the Ministry of BdhKation for 
the governing board in future also to be responsible for the total 
budget of the school exc^ teachera' salaries. 

Barents are obliged, by law, to maintain contact with the school 
about the progress of their dtiild. If this is not done, the class- 
teacher most, if neoessary, visit the peorents at heme. Ihls con- 
tact is 3:einforced, on the school's side, by the practice of al-- 
lowing the same class-teacher to follow a class, year by year 
through their p rogress in the Folkeskole, ther^ providing stable 
adult contact for eadi child in the setting of the school. 
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Parents' support for their children 



In socxntery achooLs, parents' support is neacied, first, to give their 
children general enoooragement as they progress throu^ school; and, 
saoond, so that the parents, vho are a kerf infliaenoe en the child's 
choice of career, can pl2^ an infonaed part in helping hiia or her 
reach a decision, in the final stages of seocndary education, about 
vAxat to do ne}ct, viiether it be loore education, vocational trairdng, or 
to find a jcb. 

TbB sucoessfol performance of these roles depends on parents being 
prepared to Bpesni scxna tim f iriding out abinit vhat the school is try- 
ing to achieve for their child, and about the careers and training 
opportunities \ihich ar^ open to her or him. 

Bie inplications of this, for the inSividual parent, are sinple enou^ 
to set out (see Bex 2) • 



Basics for parents Box 2 

Barental support for their children at school loeans, basically : 

• talking to their child about x^hat she^ is doing at school; 

• reading the infanwition the school provides; 

• visiting the school to corsult teachers individually; 

e attending fonnal or infomal school occasiais organized to ex- 
plain the school's activities and display work done by the pipils* 



But, in practice, de^ite the natureO. goodwill and interest sham by 
BiDst parents for their children's suooess at school, the partnership 
beb^een pareitt and teacher at the secondary stage is not easy, or gen- 
erally sucJoeesfUl. For the most part, the initiative to litprove this 
lies with the school, or the ediication authorities, and a nuiit>er of 
suggestions about ^t they should do on their side to laake things 
easier^ and loato the relaticoi^hip laora fruitful are set out in Farts 
U and m. But, ftxr the help of individual parents and, more espe- 
cially, parents' associations, seme indications are given below about 
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trerds ixi the dharacter of seccaidary educaticai^ particularly in the 
final two or three years of secondary school, i.e. v*iat is often re- 
ferred to as the "transition years" - if only to alert them to the 
need, to find ait more abcxrt vhat their school, or schools, are doing 
in this field in these new directions. 



Changes in secondary education 



Since 1975, the eocmnic situation axxi tlie growth of unesnplciyioent 
have persuaded many countries to introduce Into seoowJary ediKation 
a stronger element: of prt^>aration of young people for the transition 
frcm school to the adult and working world. Sonetiites this has meant 
the introduction of a i>ew "subject" into thjs curriculum, or the adap- 
tation of existing ones. In Germany, for instance, 'Arbeitslehre* 
(Introduction to the world of work) is new very corraon, in the curri- 
culum for F^ils between the ages of 14 and 16*. Elsewhere, special 
projects such as the French »Projets d'actions 6ducatives» (PAE) , have 
have bean introduced for the same purpose, into the seoonaary schools. 
Or, as in Ireland and the Uhited Klngdon, cross-subject courses may be 
offered in addition to the nomal subjects, or partly instead of them. 



Ex amples of new "transiticyi" courses > and course elements Box 3 

Oiwrses developed to meet the "transition" needs of young people, 
i .e. to pr^>are them with knowledge and understanding of the adult 
ard worldng world in the last two or three years of oocpulsory 
schooling, can be fomd summarised in brief four-page leeiflets in 
the European "Innovations" series, as follows : 

Work aqjerienoe Integrated in the Curriculum, Ireland (Nr. 3) 



Social & Vocational Skills Course, Strathclyde (Nr. 21) 

Guidance Qxarse - Tba Netherlands (Nr. 26) 

curriculum coordinators- l-Eoxaiester (Nr. 27) 

•AriDeitsldire'- Germany (Nr. 38) 



For the full list of Innervations, see Annex 1. 



* See Innovations 38, 'Arbeitsldire' r Germany, referred to in Annex 1 



MoGt of these initiatives have one or xaore of the follcwli^ objectives 

• pranofting tmderstandlng of the adult working world; 

• belpi-ig to develop a continuous process of guidance and counsel- 
ling leading to "career choice"; 

• the basic developDent of a ranga of broad vocational skills; 

• the developraent of perocnzd and social skills, or qualities/ sudi 
as self-oonfidenoe/ initiative/ oooperativeness/ and occinunicaticn 
skills. 

Ihese new objectives have r^ulted in a change in the methods by \vhich 
young people learn/ in -^he direction of : 

• more active learning/ so that students are iising their mindS/ and 
their hands too, to carry out taskS/ imtead of passively receiving 
and iftemorislng knowledge; 

o the e:q)loraticn/ and use/ of the "real" WDrld outside the school/ 
especiaLly for e^qperieiice of work/ or for local studies or research 
projects/ and for increasing contact between young people and adults 
in the ocDwanity. 

Host/ thou^ not all, parents weloouB these changes of en^iiasis/ and 
the consequent bKaSenlng of the objectives of secondary edix:ation* 
OtherS/ perhz?s because they are less familiar with these changes 
vMch have been in the edr, and practiced an a limited scale for many 
yearS/ find them surprisiug/ or even ina^^prcpriate for their children. 
Whatever their vieW/ it is absolutely clear that the shift inplies the 
sciiool taking a larger share in developing qualities/ skills and un- 
derstanding vihidi are also fostered by the e:?)erience and environment 
of life in the family and/ generally/ outside the school. In other 
wordS/ the area in vMdti the school is pursuing objectives which are 
eOso part and parcel of the process' of upbringing by parents/ has 
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widened, it nay be argued that, in realily, the change is xx± so dra- 
matia, inasmuch as schools were always ooncemed with developing young 
people's social and persoial qualities, and, that at their best, 
schools always saw this as a partnership between schawl ani hooe, lhat 
may be so, for sane schools, in seme countries. But, generally speak- 
ing, these objectives are now receiving a nodi higher profile, and are 
lUcely to cxsitinue to do so in the future. 

A second licplication is that schooling, and the pcpils' e5?)erieiK:es at 
school are beooning less and less recognisable to parents. Leamiixf is 
given enihasis over teaching. Teachers rely tdotb on informality, ani 
self-motivation, and less on an aiithoritarian approach ani obedience, 
learning takes place outside the school as well as inside it; in 
gro^ rather than in vhole classes; si^jervised, rattier than directed, 
ty teachersj 

All this means that it is essential that parents be encouraged ard 
stii T uL a ted to grapple with these changes. Opportunities naoi to be 
created for parents to find out \*at the schooijs are doiixf for their 
children, and why. These ijiplications are dealt with in Rirt U. 



Choosing a career 



It is equally of the greatest inportance that parents fixA out vdiat 
kind of proosdure the schcx)l is using to help their child reach a de- 
cision about the choice of viiat to do, at the end of ccopulsory 
sdiool. For all -parents, and for all children, this is a most ircpor- 
tant mansnt of dioics. Schools, in many countries, are spending mich 
more time than they iised to, in preparing young pecple ior it, in all 
sorts of ways. 
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Perhaps the nost ooranon way is the the use of v?ork ej^jerience place- 
ments, providing a short time in the world of work, to give ycwng peo- 
ple first-hand eaqperiense of adult relationships at the work place, 
and the cMOditiocis, conflicts and rewards vAiich adults associate with 
work. Another is the creation of slraoLatecl "mini-enterprises", in the 
school vAiich can bring to life the ideality cf working together, to 
produce a prodijct or a service, and to market it. Biere are many 
otiwrs. Sunmaries of relevant developcents in the Transiticsi ProgramraB 
pilot projects can be found in issioes in the Innovations series, as 



follows : 




Career choice and the quidance process 


Box 4 


New develcpnenbs in this area are sumoarised in Innovations cn : 


Work Experience and Guidance, Dsnmark 
Guidance, Trzdning and Ooordinaticn. 
Field EJ5)erience for Guidance Teachers - Greece 
The "Youth Team". 

Gra?>-Work . Guidance Materials - France 

The SdKX>l-^*ork Agency - Modena, Italy 

HhB "RAA"- - Germany 

"CC^" ; School-EDplcyment Centres 

IWi "Vlhy Not ...?" Course - Ireland 

Bie "Girls' Prograiane" - castlemilk, Glasgcw. 


Nt. 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

15 
16 
23 
31 
35 


For the full list see Annex 1. 




Action by parents associations 



Bie developnent of a sense of partnership between teachers and par- 
ents, vMch is felt to be effective and satisfying on both sides, can 
only be achieved if three oonditics^ are fulfilled : 

• parents are reasonably well-informed about vihat the school is do- 
ing and syicpathetic to it; 

• cppcaAunities are provided on the school's side for teachers and 
parents to have individual contact, in an appropriate way, to di.R(:a.iBs 
the diild's progress. 

ER?C 13 



Parents' asscxjiationa can do a lot to help parents becxme infonaed, 
cxsif ident and more fxticulate. The material cn recent dsvelopoaents 
viiich has been referred to here is of course only a small part of \Aiat 
is available^ in the different countries and regions of the Ccranunity, 
and to vSiidi parents' associations have access. It is their responsi- 
bility to : 

0 identify betdkground material, on the developotent of secondary 
education, ^diich would help parents to \;inder5tand vtot schools are 
doing on their b^ialf ; 

• ispress on the schools the need to provride parents with wall- 
written clear and attractive publicity material, about the work of the 
school, its philosophy, organization, teaching style, etc. 

• put pressun rai the school to ensure that parents can take part 
in discussions, ot an informal kind, with teachers, ^ch will enable 
ccBromication acceptable to both sides to develop, ^ch will help 
individual parents and individual teachers in their contacts over 
individual children. 

!It2ese are not the only tasks \Aiich parents' a^ociations could fulfill. 
Other are identified in later parts of this paper, cn the qi^estion of 
the vise of parents, as mentoers of the local occiaaniiy, in si^^xjrt of 
the school's need for contacts with, and resources in, the local oaat- 
inanity. Nbr are they the only contributions \Aiich schools can make to 
partnen^p with parents. But they are an essential basic starting 
point, for good parent-school cooperation. 
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n - Bie ro3o of schools 



m nest cxxmtries, good contacts between schools and parents are 
xasually built \?) in the pre-primary and prdjiary stages. But it is 
equally ccciaon that th^ waaten the child moves to secondary 
school. C3ontact is then often limited to one or two meetings a year 
witii one or more of the child's teachers^ to discuss a progress report 
iisually in the form of a grade-max*;^ sooetimes with a brief oocraent 
such as "could do better". Any other contact is likely to be for an 
emergency - a summmis for the parent to come to school to discuss a 
problem^ usually disciplii^ary. 

So vdMtt should seoondajy schools do, to nake parents into active 
partners, and to retain their active interest and involvement even 
\dien their child has moved on froa primary school? 

The tm basic requirements are not to do with parents, but with the 
school's response to the needs of young people in its cara, and with 
teadiers* unasrstanding of, and attitude to, the role of parents. 
They are that ; 

• first, the school's courses most motivate pupils and most appear 
both to them, arid ideally to their parents too, as relevant to the 
real world. Ohe school must also give sll studrats the opportunity to 
suooeed, and be proud of their work. t4hen this happens, the p^ils 
thoaselves will start to exert pressure on tl^alr parents to come into 
the school. 

Q Second, tibe school, as an institution, and its staff, must re* 
fleet an attitude that positively values and welcomes parental invol- 
vement. The staff must develop viiatever technique are necessary to 
ccrarunicate with parents, even if they are froa different social or 
ethnic backgrounds. This is rot easy, for mary teachers brcui^t up and 
trained in a totally opposite jMlosophy. 
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How the school emd the individual teacher responds to these require- 
ments has also to take acxxxmt of three important further points. 

• Young people's relationships with their parents are not always 
good/ especially in adolescsenoe. It has to be reoognised that, for 
seme of them, one of the attractions and strengths of school is that 
it is an alternative world to that of their parents. Children in thic 
period are developing into adults, away from the axithority of parents, 
and frcDi dqjendsnoe on them, towards ocrapanicaiship with others. 
Parents, on their side, often fird this a difficult, trying, period, 
diallenging to their Ejtatus aid authority, and testing their tolerance 
and patience to the limit. 

• An increasing mnrber of children are brou^t vp in single-parent 
families, or with a parent \*o is either immarried, divorced, or 
SQ>arated, or with adults v*io are not their parents. Schools trying to 
cooperate with these parents face many unfamiliar problems, connected 
to the ccvplex relationships of such families. Ihe same applies to 
parents associations. 

• In many parts of the European CScommity, there are migrant or 
immigrant families vho have language and cultural difficulties over 
and above all that has been said so far, in relation to ccracunication 
and mutual understanding between themselves and the school and family. 

Basically, these considerations reinforce the need for teacher and 
parent to be able to ccraoanicate, particularly if the school is trying 
to si^port the emergence of the young person into young-adulthood in 
ways which may not be Imown to, perhaps not even wholly acc^ited by, 
the child's parents. How these problems are resolved - and viiether 
they can be resolved entirely - is beyond the scope of this peqper. But 
it is necessary to recognise that these fundamental difficultly, and 
differences - beo^een child and parent, parent and teacher, school and 
family, school and ccceunity - do enter into this field, and have to 
be countered and resolved as far as possible. 
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Making {^o^ents welcxnoe 



Sdxx>ls need to project an image of vdshing to create a partnership 
with parents. lb do this, the/ should e^^loit local media, i.e.. news- 
papers, radio and televrision, and of course c|:portunities offered by 
the parents* organization. Die school needs to ensure that parents, 
and the loced CGraQunity, are given the infomation the/ need, to be 
able to understand the courses being provided in the school. In loost 
countries, far too little attention is paid to projecting the work of 
the school, its in»ge and its achievatnants to its "partners" be they 
individuals, groi^, finos, businesses, schools or other bodies in the 
area or environnent vMch it can identify as its "cGcramity*'. 

"Coananity schools" are pjirtly a solxition. Ihe ocraoDunity school idea 
is steadily gathering si:$:port in nar^ places and inflT:iezv%s ^^any 
schools \iM are not thaooselves fonoally designated as ccnmanity 
schools. Such schools, generate, and have the benefit of, infontal 
contact with adults in the loced, ccratunity, or can do so Mich loore 
easily than ordinary schools. Particularly for those ^Aiich have other 
cxxmonity services, such as recreation facilities, a library, or a 
play-group based in the same building-occplex as the school, encour- 
aging adults in the oopnunity to take an interest in its work is not 
difficult, making it that nudi easier to get parents, of all kinds, 
to cone into the sdiool to join in occasions vMdi oonoem their c^ 
children. Oociounity schools say even be offering courses in the school 
which these parents are following theaooselves, ^lAiether as part of adult 
education or recreation, during the day, in the evening or at week- 
ends. 

But many secondary schools are quite the opposite. Ihey occijjy large, 
forbidaing, buildings, which seem to say "no parents admitted - exc^ 
by appointaooent". Some do actually say it. Many are only open during 
school hours, vdiioh often does not include Saturdays, and this makes 
it difficajlt for working parents, or single parents, to come into 
school. It is fundamental, however, that all schools should project a 
welcoming and positive message - "parents welcome" - and arrange for 
parents to be able to make contact with the odxyol outside normal 
school hours, and to ensure that such arran^jftonts are made kncwi to 
parents. 



Practical arrangements inside the sdbool need consideration. Where a 
school still uses vdiole-class teadiing/ intervpting a class for the 
teacher to go exit to meet parents is disTtptive^ and bringing the 
parents into the class-rocm may well xipset the teacher* But secondary 
schools increasingly use informal, groap and individual learning meth- 
ods, with young people working largely an their own, and the teacher 
guiding and helping. In such situations, it is quite sinple for the 
teacher to leave the class, to meet a parent; or parents can be re- 
ceived in the cla£s-rocm vdiere they can watch, and if necessary taUc 
to, students without disrtpting the class's work. 



An interview rooci ? Box 5 

Ihe school could provide a oonfortable interview roan in vMch 
parents can be received. If a sQ>arate room cannot be made avail- 
able, it is inoportant that, at least, the way that parents are 
received diould be as informal as possible. Ihere should not for 
instance, be a desk for the teacher so that the parent is put in 
a subordinate role. 

lha ice should be broken, socially, by offering parents sooe kind 
of refreshment. If parents have to wait, the rocm in viiich they 
do so should perhaps display pupils' work in progress, so that 
they can pick xsp sonethlig of the atmosphere of the school. 



Hcwever tte practical facilities are arranged, the quality of the wel- 
ocme vdiich the school projects to paj.ents depends mainly on the atti- 
tuctes and bdiavicur of the people in the school with jOxxcl parents oocoe 
into contact fxxxi the tiine that they enter it. This means not only the 
hsad-^teacher and ''management", and the teachers themselves, but also 
the school's secxetary and caretakers. 

It should be part of the professional training of teachi^ that they 
realise the need to require the skills of making parents, of all 
kinds, welocme in their school; that they need to take the trouble to 
find cut about the vorld of the parents of their pjpils, which may be 
very different frm their own; and that they must be sensitive to, and 
respect, the parents' custctns, and social conventions, vAiere such dif- 
ferences are iiqportant. Ifelp for teachers to do these things can ood*8 
from various souroes, j^rticularly social occasions organized by the 
school's parents association, for informal contact. 
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Getting parents interested 



So far we have discussed hew to get the environnent of the school 
ri^t^ how to cr^te the right kind of cllitate of welcoroer and what is 
eapected of teachers. In this secticai we turn to the kinds of activi- 
ties which scJkoIs should aim to prcnride to encxxarage parents to sup- 
port their children during their secx)txfeay--school life. 

Firsts ineetingc^ can be organized in the school \*ere the ycung pecple 
can e}diibit and descnonstrate their work. Videos are a val\:iable medium 
for this, as well as an attraction. Where parents have video record- 
ers, the videos can be copied so that they can take them home to look 
at thean. Meetings of this kind can edso be useful ways for teachers to 
make informal, social, contact with parents. 



The power of the vidao Box 6 

A pilot project admed at inproving courses for low-achieving pu- 
pils in Somerset (Uhited Kingdon) organized periods of residential 
e}qperienoe,. in the countryside, for gm:^ of students, acoocpanied 
by teachers. Barents also acoocpanied these groc^, to help gener- 
ally and to proTide their expextijoe. Many activities were laid on, 
including self-catering, caving, and orienteering. Ihe pcpils help- 
ed to make a video of these activities, along with the teachers 
and parents. 

later on, all the parents were invited to an informal evening, 
with refreshments, to see the video. Every one of them came. 
C3opies of the video were made and lent to the parents. 

The video shw was regarded as a key factor in persuading parents, 
jOx) had not normally attentied sciwol meetings, to come. later they 
came to other meetings, onoe the ice had been broken in this way. 

Ihe pilot projects in Mannheim, Gerxoany (D 5) and Hvidovre, Denmark 
(EK 4)* made videos describing the vocational training system, the 
social services, and the inportanoe of education for young people, 
and lent them to the families of young migrants in the school 
oonminity. 

(Videos vary greatly in quality. Technical h^p pexhsps avsdlable 
throuf^ ft school project, may be needed to deal with problems.) 



* Ihe contact addresses of the Transition Rrograraoje pilot projects are 
at Annex 2. 
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Second/ social occasions can be organized, either by the sdiool or by 
the parents association* Bieir edm should be to offer scroething \diich 
is genuinely attractive to parents, >*iether it be a fair, a sports day 
or evening, or a social activity of sane other kind. It should be 
scDBthlng v4iic±t the parents themselves have chosen, or helped to 
choose, emd to vAiich a good nuaber of them are willing to contribute 
and take part in. OSiese occasions are valuable for breaking down the 
barriers between teaciiers and parents, and helping to create a good 
cllitate, and to give the school the ric^t image. 

!Ihird, the sdibol should produce records of pi?>ils' progress, based 
above all on their successes in and out of school, vMch will encour^ 
age parents to ocme and discuss their child's work. Ihis may be either 
in an arranged interview, or informally in the course of the sort of 
activities just described. 

Barents who stay away 



Sam parents will never have been in ccaitact with the seoordary school, 
^lipleasant memories of their cwn schooliaig, or the forxnal manner and 
language of teachers may intimidate than. Some imaigrant parents will 
not be ablv^ * > ^)eak the host-Kxxmtry language, in earn misllm fami- 
lies, wane} cb hesitant about contacting the schools. All this means 
that there aie a nunfcer of parents Who will still not cons to the 
school, even if the school has taken all the steps outlined so far. 
For than, specijdl contact steps are needed. 

Heme visits, by soneone capable of relating to the parents, are one 
s^^proach. Ihe ri^t perscai may be a teacher vdio knows the young person 
best, or the class-teacher or a "tutor^*. Not all teadiers are capable 
of hane-visiting successfully, and not all are willing to undertake 
it. Scrae schools appoint a school-hone liaison, or cccanunily, "tutor'* 
to do it. Ihis has the advantage that scckaone \A)o is good at it can be 
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ajpDinted, but the disadvantage that they ivill not knew the jxpil so 
well perhaps. For iiunigrant families with language difficulties, a 
liaison taackj^c v*o can speak the relevant languages is needed. In 
difficult cases, a social worker, in liaison with the class-teacher 
or tutor, may be the best person to make the first contact. 



Horoe visits Box 7 

In a pilot project in Oxfordshire (Uhited Kingdcm) a new pcpil- 
progress r^x>rt, or record of achievement, was developed 2is part 
of the project's work for low-adiieving pipils. 

Vihen the first of these reports was given to the pcpils^ the 
scJmoI^s oaammity tutor visited each parent to discuss it with 
them. After this, the parents came to the school for individual 
or grocqp meetings. 

In the Transition Brogr airm e pilot project in Mannheim (D 5) and 
Kreuzberg, Berlin (D 6) teachers visited rauslim immigrant fami- 
lies, along with a native speaker from the immigrant ccramunity. 

In Berlin, the mothers were encouraged to take recreational cour- 
ses similar to those provided for their children, in art and music. 
Ihis led to esdiibitions of both their work. AfterwarxJs, the j^a:«nts 
accepted their daui^ters* participation in school activities more 
willingly, and took part in further education themselves, includ- 
ing learning to reaA and learning German. Visits were organized 
for them to other parts of Germany. 



It may sometimes be possible for other parents, v4x> live nsarby, per- 
haps on the same housing-estate, to be recruited by the school or the 
parents association, to make contact with a family vitddi is reluctant 
to visit the school. Ohese intermediary parents may be able to persua- 
de them to come to the school together, at least to a social event, 
and so establish seme first contact. 

Scoa schools in the pilot projects set vp informal learning places, in 
disadvantaged areas of inner-cities, and one set xxp an evening ''hocB- 
woric centre*'. Ihese out-oentres, or annexes of the school, located 
separately in the area, are of substantial help in attracting or con- 
tacting parents \*o are vmwilling to come to the sdbool itself, for 
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reason. Biey inay be particularly useful for persuadlrg raoslim 
M»aen to mKij oaotect^ and this is iaportant as tiisy nay be very dif- 
fioalt to reach in oth:>r ways. 



Jhe 'Lieu a(p)prendre< Box 8 

m the Venissieux pilot project (F 10) in a large disadvantaged 
hc«sing estate on the outskirts of I;^^ Franoe^ an infontal, 
afters-school^ neighbourhood centre was set as a way of reinfor- 
ciag students' leamiixf in school. Its informal character enabled 
it to develop in many other ways as a iceeting place between the 
school and the local occraanity. 

Ihe centre was housed in part of the local ocnraonity centre, in 
the heart of the area. Families of youn;j people regularly ccxma to 
it for various activiti.es^ e^part frtxn help with hate-work. Parents 
were involved as helpers, or resource people, in the centre and 
found theniselves valxied in a new way, in that they were able to 
make a contrifcution to the school, aixi to other youi^ people in 
their ccraraunity. Ihe informal contact which they had with the tea- 
chers was helpful to the latter in providing them with information 
and i:Tsi9ht into the working of the local ccratunity. 

See Innovations U, "»!Ihe laaming Place'V- venissieux. Franca' . 



Involving parents in course choice 



In the middle years of cccpulsory education, and subsequently, many 
countries' school systems introduce alternatives or qptions, from 
\AdLch p^?)ils must choose their courses. Hie choices may be a matter of 
choosing a particular sulrject, or different levels of a subject, or 
alternative courses, or pa2±s of a course. Barents need to be infonaad 
about these ciioices, and their inplications, for a number of reasons 
discussed belcw. 

Pesearch 6hcv;s that the most inportant influence on young {^ople^s de- 
cisions of this kind are their parents. However, in a rapidly changing 
world, most parents do not have the necessary information to give 
scwnd advice, without some help. Iheir pero^jtion of the world of work 
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cutsicte their cwn field is often totally out-of-date and their taiow- 
ledge of new careers, the new technology areas, for exaitple, or of 
possible developuentg in the future/ is probably very sloatchy. For 
parents, therefore, it has becane essential that the/ try to become 
more aware of current oonditicsis, and that they accept that such de- 
cisions affecting their child should only be reaciied after discus- 
sion beitween the ycung person, the school/guidance staff, and, of 
oourse, thenoeelves. 

Clearly, the school's re^xxisibllities beglji with ensurlixr that the 
ycung people \inc2erstand clearly v*at the options are, and their inpli- 
cations for their future careers or education. But in addition, the 
school must prcfvide information to the parents at the same tlroa as 
they give it to the p;?)ils. OMs initial information will inevitably 
have to be written. But it is essential that it is dear, sinple, 
and attractive - and preferably illustrated. 

Thirdly, parents should be invited to the school for a meetir^ which 
should I n cl u de a short presentation and (\^ere courses are aOready 
mming) a video abcut it. They should also have the opportunity of 
Informal personal contact with staff, and with parents and young peo- 
ple on an existing or previous course. Etoents associations can help 
organize this. 

Finally, parents should be given the opportunity of a personal in'cer- 
vifiw, with or without their child, with appropriate members of the 
school staff. 
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Publicising: a nsv oourse 



Bex 10 



VJhere a new cxxirse, a new approach, or a new subject eleiaent, is 
being Introduced, the school should e}5)lolt Its value as "news" in 
the local ocommity. It my be possible for the school to project 
It, through the local media, i.e. radio, television or press. 

The local parents association should obviously be Informed, and 
helped to pass on information about it, throu^ their newsletter 
or in other ways. 

Schools in cities or tcwns may find it helpful to use an enpty 
shop in a high street for p)bllcl1y. Visual material can be ^lown 
in the window, including perhaps a video; and teachers, and per- 
haps parents too, can be present, at stated tijaes, to answer 
questions. 

Ihe Nbrthaitptonshire pilot project (UK :)0) , also took special 
steps to inform and involve peopents \dx)se children were not very 
suooessful in conventionad subject-learning in school. 

vaien schools developed new courses, designed to motivate and help 
these F*?>ils, an open meeting was held about the course, for par^ 
ents and jxpils, and individual meetings were offered with tea- 
chers. 

Once the oourse W2U3 established, parents of pipils froa current 
or previous courses were \ised to make direct contact with the 
parents of potential future pipils, at their home. Regular meet- 
ings were al*5o held in the school, with displays of work, inclixi- 
ing video films, of the pcpils' work on the oourse. 

Parents were invited to take part in advisory groapQ, in each 
school, and in the local authority, about the content of the 
course and the methods used. About six parents todk part in the 
school-level groups vAiich loet six times a year. 

See also Innovations 17 : Involving parents - Halted Kit^dom. 



Involving parents in career choice 



In sane countries, it is a relc^tively new development for schools to 
be playing a larger role in ca r eers guidance. Given the liportanoe of 
parents* influence on their children's career decisions, ^)ecial 
efforts are needed to ensure that they are as aware as possible of 
the alternatives vSiich are realistically open to their child. Barents 
should be invited to careers meetings at the school, vhere they can be 
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informed of the procedure used by the sdMol to help students' careers 
cJxDioe md can also ba told about the local, erployiaent and training 
position. An iqpproach to integrating such guidance discussion loeetings 
vdth Infanning them about their cJiild's curriculiM, is described in 
Box U frcm ludwigshafen, Germany. 



Q::ent3 evenings and tiie cniidanoe process Box II 

A pilot project in Ludwigshafen, Germany, developed a new approach 
to help parents play their part in the guidance process. 

In the ciiild's sixth year (age 12) , an infonaation evening was 
held on •Arbeitsldire* (IntrodiK±ion to the world of work) whidi 
was in tha curriculum for the 7th year; emphasis was placed on its 
caraetB education function. 

In the seventh vear . an evening was devoted to the ijrportant rolra 
of parents in vocational choice, and che need for cooperation bet- 
ween thm and the school. 



In the eicftith year : 

• a talk was provided on informal sources of guidance (the role 
of the local people, the peer groip, ftien3s, etc.) and the help 
available fron cpecialist services; 

• a talk was given on the role of work experLex)ce. 



In the ninth year (age 15) : 

• the various vocational training courses prov ji2od by vocational 
scixxDls were described; and 

• available jobs, and training places were discussed, together 
with hew to help young people spply, prepare for an interview^ etc. 



Ohis may seem a heavy load, for both parents and teacJiers or gui- 
dano'^ specialists. But it illustrates clearly the areas in vMch 
oocparaticn can, and should, be established with parents by some 
means. 
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As the Irdwigshafen exairple illtistrates, the school's role in helpii^ 
young people, vdth their parents, cx^ider and form career decisions 
should begin early on in the life of the pjpiX in secondary school, 
preferably as soon as he or she has settled dcwn in the school. It* 
should be treated as a central ani regular pare of the school's work, 
in relation both to ptqpils and to its local ocnDJiunity.^ Scene other 
exairples of hew pilot projects have interpreted this, in their 
particular situation, are given in Box 12. 



^Guidance Box IZ 

The pilot project in Hvidovre , an urbin part of Copenhagen (DK 4) 
set out to interest parents in its area about the need to iirprove 
equality of c^pportunity, for girls, in regard to choice of career 
and vocational training. The project dev^^icped a series of draita- 
tic sketches, of typical situations, played by two teacjiers, u- 
sing r Ides and music. Biis two-hour shew vas perfonned in three 
schools, four times in each, and about 500 adults attended. After- 
wards there vas a discussion of the issues illustrated, ^which was 
helped by th>a presence of guidance courisellors. 

There was a great deal of lively discussion, and the project plan- 
ned to transfer the drama on to video, so that it can be used more 
widely elsa^Aiere. 



Ohe Rennes project (F U) invited parents* representatives to 
their teacherHbraining warlshop, together with the guidance coun- 
sellors, head-teachers and teadiers, for v4icri it was mainly provi- 
ded. Parents were also vised as a resource, in activities aimed at 
helping young people think about their future eitployment, in the 
Ifanchester project (UK 27) and the Pcxyvjt project in Wales (UK 29) . 



Boe St. Ghislain project in Belgium (B 1) set xip joint working- 
groips of teachers and parents to consider, and make suggestions 
for cannon action, on problems faced by young people in the area, 
in their transition into enployment. 
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Ill Parents as resources 



This section describes how parents can be invited^ encouraged or help- 
ed to contribute to the life and work of secondary schools, in their 
double role as parents of ciiildren in the school and as itvenibers of the 
local community. It has irvessages for parents' associations/ as the 
means of oanmunicatii^ with parents and perhaps helping organize their 
si?>port; for parents individually; and for schools \dio often do not 
see parents as parti>ers in the ways described here. 

The role of parents as a resource for secondary schools is fairly new. 
The idea of schools as enclosed, independent, institutions, who could 
manage the process of education without outside help, is giving way to 
a Mich Bora cooperative, outward lookiig, conception of the school, 
which stands in a reciprocal helping role with its local coranunity, as 
a resource to strei^then it and as an institution wiiich needs to draw 
on the ccaonmunity's resources. It needs to be ertphasised strongly, if 
only to 3ceinave misunderstanding, that parents should not be seen just 
as a source of money, as they are in soroe countries particularly. 
Secondary sdtiools, perhaps more than primary schools, have tended in 
the past to this view. As we shall see below, the resources vSiich 
parents can offer stretch much wider than that. 

Secondary schools these days offer many young pec^le courses vMch 
make a lot of use of the world outside the school as a place for 
learning. The classroom is no longer the only learning place. Young 
peqple are encouraged to extend theix experietK^e of the world outside 
the sdiool, in various ways. 

Ihe exploration of the world outside the school involves visiting 
firms, social servic^^, and peqple in the local community. It may in- 
volve mini-research projects, about the local ccarattunity, its history 
and envirmnent. Young people develop the ability to ccanraunicate, to 
observe, to listen, and to questiwi. Ihey organize information, and 
have to present it. 
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At the same time, the sciiool inc3?easingly draws cn "adults other than 
teachers", as resources inside the school/ invited to contribute their 
kncwladge, ej^jertise or points of view. 

New practical activites, not just vreck^iop-based, but centred on prac- 
tical questions of every-day life^ appear incrBasingly comaonly in the 
work of the school. Mini-enterprises, or siimiLations of industrial and 
business activities, are also increasingly ocraaono Young people can 
plan, produce, and sell a product or a service, as part of them. All 
of this calls for e35)ertise \diich the school may not necessarily pos- 
sess, fcwt \*dLcfi is almost certainly to be found outside the schc in 
its local ccraEunity. 

Making ccaitact 



All secondary schools shcxald have a clear view of how they project 
theaoQselves to their local ocranunity, and therefore v*iat are the best 
ways of ccoraunicating with it, and "selling*' themselves to it. Ihe 
qu^ticn of hew the parents, as resource people in their local ccm- 
lounity can be identified, contacted and invited to act as partners 
with the school, in one or more of the ways described below, falls 
naturally Into that context. 

Ihe possible ways in which this kind of contact can be made inclide ; 

• the med i a; the key annual, or special, events that the school 
organizes, which are likely to be of interest in the local cocromity 
should be publicised to the local press, radio or television; 

• meeting places; libraries, clvibs, job centres, and informal 
notloe boards can be iiseful; 

• adult education network; the skills, interests and activiti^ of 
adults in the local coraoanity can be tapped throu^ contacts with 
those organivZing adult education in the area; 
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• loeetings; nveetings of the parents' association, of year-groqps of 
parents, etc* 



• ycungr people; messages can be channelled direct into the hma 
throuj^ the young people themselves; 

# sdiool publicity; the school may well include in its own descrip- 
tive brochure invitations to parents to offer their services, or to 
:xjntact the parents' association with offers. 



Parents as a contact network with the outside world 



Visits to, or placements for a short period in, a working situation is 
an increasingly ccBranon part of secondary education. The purpose is to 
give young people a chance to see, and to Bom extent take part in, an 
exairple of the world of work, as part of their intrrduction to it. 
Ahiost every\Aiere, schools find difficulty in locating enough firms or 
other bodies, for their p^ils to visit or attend. Various organiza- 
tions can help them on this, \Aiere local or national initiative has 
responded to the problem*. 

Parents aro an obvious way of finding these opportunities locally. 
Obey can provide contacts, entries to firms, advice and practical help 
for students when they are actually out on a placement. Many parents 
rm small businesses. In large firms, they can help by encouraging 
management, trade imions and fellow workers to make work e}5)erience a 
success for young people. Diey can even act as unofficial feedback to 
the school about hew to make work e^q^erience more successful. To do 
so, they will need to be well briefed as to What young people are ex- 
pected to learn from work es^jerience - \Mch may be quite different 
fixm \ihat they, the parents, es^ject. 



* For more about the use of work es^jerience in secondary schools, 
and administrative help for schools to find placements, see two separ- 
ate reports in this series; ''Die world of work as a learning resource", 
IFAPLAN, Brussels, December 1986; and "School-industry links" 
IPAPLAN, Brussels, July 1987. 
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Parents' associations should regard it as one of their itajor tasks 
that they firid cut vto\t schools are doing in this area, identify \^t 
gsp^ their laeanbers Mght be asked to fill, aid organize the necessary 
si5:port, on a continuing basis, throu^^ their own network of contacts, 
advice, etc. 

Practical, professional and technical knowledge 



In vocational training schools, the staff are qiaLified as instructors 
in the particular vocational fields in which they offer courses. But, 
in ccrapulsory educaticai schools, providing general education, there 
are, increasingly, a range of practical activities vMch are designed 
to give young people sane elenentary basic knowledge in different 
practical fields, of a semi-vocational or pre-'vocational nature. Ihey 
may be involved in car or bicycle repairs, gardenir^, basic building 
operations, and so on. 

More recently, schools are starting to introduce "enterprise educa- 
tion", i.e. business-based studies or projects, involving designing, 
producing and inarketing. Again, teachers need the skills and ej^jertise 
of adults in the cociinunity, on an occasional basis. "Adults other than 
teachers" are a key resource here - and those ^ do not have a con- 
tribution to make to the develcpsient and production of the wrk itay 
well find themselves an iitportant role as part of the "market". 

^hese activities are not confined to the practical, and the business 
sectors. Schools j&requently offer opportunities to young people to 
work in a pre-school, or a primary school, or a special school. One 
caman activity is the organization of a creche or toddlers groip in 
the school itself, vSiere parents can act eis Instructors, and eapar- 
visors - as well as providing the young children perhaps. 

A pilot project in Shannon (Ireland) developed a local area Talent 
Bank, or rescuroe list of volunteers in the local community ^ were 
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available to help local schools in various ways : 

• helping cx»iainity--based learning (pupils learning cxitside the 
school, in the ccnominity) ; 

• advising on mini-enterprises; 

e contributing to pre-enplqyraent courses; 

• helping pqpils carry out field studies of local industry, agri- 
culture; 

• helping pc?)ils prepare for interviews; 

• contributing to weekrend courses on entr^)reneurship and small 
businesses; 

• publishing a school-leavers' guide with emphasis on v5>-to-date 
infomation on career cfportunities; 

• organising seminars on fixture enploym^ possibiliti^. 
Adults as helpers 



Ihe school incaieasingly draws on adults in less "professional" roles. 
It i^eeds their sskills and knowledge, which nay oome sinply from their 
being caring or concerned adults, caqpable of rei^xaisible si:pervision 
of young people in various contexts. For instance, schools new often 
organize periods of residential ej^^rienoe, \*ere ycxmg people and 
adults live together in a centre, e.g. a field stud/ centre, away from 
the school, and perhaps in the country. Students undertake a wide 
range of activities, discovering the local environinent, orienteering, 
climbing, etc« Barents can provide skills and expertise, which not 
all the teachers will possess, as well as acting as si:5)ervisois. 
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As in every activity that involves parents in such roles, it is essen- 
tial that they are well-fcriefed an the objectives of the school in 
providing this kind of experience. Often a major objective is to de- 
velcp yc«ng people's self-oonfidenoe, so that they can plan, and carry 
cut, their cwn activities without adult interference. Parents may have 
to be particularly carefol of this. Similarly, vftiere their own child 
is involved, they must be sure that the relationship between the two 
will not impair the pipil's e}qperienoe. 

Supervision by adults other than teachers can also help in schools' 
practical projects. Schools may contribute to "corarauni^ services", 
e.g. helping establish or run some enviromental service of a limited 
kind, or helping dear a local park, or iorprove it. Full-tine super- 
vision ty teaciierB may be difficult, and adults, especially parents, 
can be asked to help. 

Barents can be used as "guinea pigs". VBiere young people need practice 
in talking, answering questions, giving information, and so on. Par- 
ents can be used as listeners, or "clients". Biey are lasefta people, 
also, as the aijciienoe, for performances, either in the local community 
or as invited visitors into the school. 



Parents as guinea pigs Box 13 



HhB pilot project in Castlemilk, Stathclyde (UK 28) involved 
secondary school parents as guinea pigs in a number of ways. 

Schools were prov^iding courses of "social and vocational pr^)ara- 
tion", part of vMdi was a course on First Aid and another on 
hone-making. 

Students liad finished the First Aid course, invited their par- 
ents in for tea at the end of the sciiool day, and gave them a dem- 
onstration of First Aid. Other were invited into the flat, \Aiich 
is built into the scfiool for learning purposes, and entertained 
them as part of their horoe-^naklng course. 

Parents }A)o would normally stay away from the school, came to 
these occasions, and enjoyed than. 
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Local kncwlecJge 



Local studies^ exploring the history, culture, geography and eooncany 
of the local area, are a regular part of secondary education in itany 
countries. "Ask your parents ..." is a natural way for teachers to 
pranp t their stidents to find out about these thiiigs, like gathering 
their family's ej^jerience directly. Grand-pareiits may be jxast as in- 
teresting, and informative, as well as more willing to tallc. Pilot 
projects as far apart as Scotland (UK 28) , C2uercy (France, part of the 
F 11 project) and Sassari in Sardinia (I 19b) , all involved their pu- 
pils in i2tterview:5r<g parents or grand-parents in this way. Ihe Treviso 
project (I 21a) gathered local material and published it in several 
volumes. 



Local kncwledae Box 14 



In the pilot project in Galway, Ireland (IRL 17) a series of new 
courses for students between 14 and 18 were developed, and part 
of the teaching material suggested that young people should invol- 
ve their families in their learning. 

As part of the technology course, an electricity module calls for 
parents to si?)ervise and certify the use by their children of 
various home appliances. Barents were also called on to e35)l2dn 
tlie electrical wiring system in the house, with the help of sane 
material provided by the school. 



Careers advice, and careers information 



No schaae for providing young people with work e5^)erienoe will give 
them more than a limited gliirpse of what jobs are like, in their area, 
i^art flxm the time constrcdnts, work itr^slf has become, in many ca- 
ses, inaccessible or difficult to e>?)erienoe in sudi a brief contact. 
Schools have various ways of trying to remedy this, and to deal with 
the problem of giving young people the feel of a career. Bie possibi- 
lity of vising parents, coming into the scihool to talk, for this pur^ 
pose is generally overlooked. 
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Parents* associations, acting together between schools perhaps, should 
be able to organize a network of parents vftio are prepared to receive 
young people at hone, or at the week-end, to talk to them Individually 
about their jcte or professions. Such parents c^ also contribute to 
guidance evenings, or the school guidance procedure, or even be asked 
to give a careers information talk* 



Placements with parents Box 15 

The pilot project in Treviso, Italy (I 21a) used parents as a 
source of placements for young people to esqperienoe work. 

Ihe students were in post-occpulsory (ages 16-18) agricultural 
courses, and spent one week in three in practical ej?)erience on 
farms, 13 weeks altogether on their one-year course. 

These placements were provided on the farms of parents of pres- 
ent and past students at the school. The teachers visited these 
farms regularly, with advice to the owners on the kind of ex- 
perience vMch they would like the stidents to be provided with, 
and also provided technical advice to the farmers on their farm- 
ing. 

Naturally, the students were never placed on their own parents' 
farm* 
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Problems Box 16 

Using adults other than teachers as resouroes, and parents parti- 
cularly, can pose problems viiich are best kncwn about in advance. 

Many parents are rvDt e35)erienced in handling young people other 
than their own children, and have little idea abcait hew to set a- 
bout giving them information or advice. Ihe school should be will- 
ing, perhaps in ccaijunction with the parents' association, to pro- 
vide soDoe "training" to help parents do their jcb, as a resource 
person, inore effectively, and to enable them to learn froa their 
e^^jerienoe. Such "training" will need to deal with the style of 
authority relaticxiships which the school favours, and the learn- 
ing loethods vMch it uses. In scrae countries, trade uniais provide 
similar induction courses before their nooibers are invited into 
schools. 

Teachers, also, are often unused to working alongside "non-profes- 
sionals" and may be reluctant to recognise that they have a con- 
tribution to mate. Seme element of "training" on their side may be 
needed too. 

Legal regulations may also need to be examined, or changed, to 
permit the involvement of parents. "^^^ 

Insurance, both of young people, and of helping adults/parer±s 
must be tajoen out t^fcere it is not already provided. 
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Condxasions* 



This SGcti'on sunmarises the points cxi \ghich action can be initiated by 
parents or parents associations and ty schools^ as set out in the pre- 
ceding sections; ard draws the inplicatioois for sij^porting action b/ 
1oc2lL authorities re^»nsible for education. 

Parents* associations 



nie duplications of develq)ing a partmrship between school and par- 
ents mean that parents associaitons need to consider all or most of 
the f ollcwlng : 

• .informing all parents about the role and activities of the asso- 
ciation in si^^xjrt of the school, aivi sponsoring social/informal 
occasions to ha\p in this; 

0 involving as many parents as possible in the activities of the 
association, so as to identify and reflect the interests, ccncems, 
and needs of different gnxqps and individuals in the schools ccranunity; 

9 assisting the sdiool pr^)are and publish material about the school, 
its cccsEunityf guldancse processes, labour marJoet, etc. incltding the 
Fproduction of videos to be lent to parents. If necesssoY j.i several 
languages; 

• assisting the school in identifying opportunity-providers, resour- 
ce groups and persoais in the local ccmnaniiiy; 



* the attribution of responsibilites implied in this section vdll 
vary according to the national system and practice. 
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• establishing friendly working relations with the local edtucation 
ai±horities, enployment services, and local media; 

m assisting the school/parents by f indirg and making available 
material about secondary education, or careers, liJcely to be helpful 
to parents in their role as partners with the school. 



Schools 



The principal points outlined in Chapter II \*iere that schools should: 

• ensure that, as part of their school-based self-review processes, 
their courses are relevar.i and motivating to pupils of all kinds in 
the school, and give all students an opportunity to succeed and be 
proud of their work; 

• reflect an attitude that positively values and welcomes parental 
involvement; 

• dieck that published material on the objectives and education pro- 
vided by the school is well-described, in an accessible language and 
style, in publications a\'ailable to parents; 

o check that the physical arrangements, at the entrance to the 
sdiool, project a welccming, and not a hostile, image to parents 
ocming to school; and that the entrances are clearly marked; 

• ensure that reo^jtion arrangements for visitors are friendly, 
informal and understood by all those concerned; 

• ensure that teadiers are informed about hew to receive parents, in 
their class or elsewhere, at times vMch are convenient to parents. 
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To ei>courage parents to si^^jort their children durii^ their seconaary 
school period/ schools should : 

• arrange ineetings vdiere the young people caj^ erfiibit and demonstrate 
their work; 

• consider producing videos, or enabling perils to produce them, so 
that parents can tate them hcae, or they can be used for deroonstration 
in the sdiool/ at parents' ineetings; 

• enoairage the organization of social occasions, by the parents' 
association or teachers, to create a cooperative cliitate/ between 
teadtiers and parents, in the school; 

• ensure that informative records are produced of p«:pils' progress 
based on their adiievements both in and out of school, as a basis for 
discussion with parents about their child's work* 

To help parents \iho are reluctant to visit the school, schools should 
consider : 

• home-visits, by e^ropriate teadiers or other ststff; 

• special infonnal occasions, occpled with vtotever help or bdcoot^ 
agement may be though appropriate to overocDoe the reliK±ance of sane 
parents to visit the school; 

• consider the establishment of an informal, off-^premises, centre 
for contact with the local cccraunity. 

For helping parents ih the process of assisting their child's choice 
of career or future courses, the school should ; 

« ensure that the material available for parents is clear, 
occprdiensive and sluply e>qpre3f^; 
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• provide cj^ortunities for parents to learn about the choices open 
to their diild, in other ways than throiigh printed mat/silal/ if at all 
possible; 

• arrange citings for parents to have informal personal oontact 
with staff, and vdth parents and young people frxan an existing or 
previous ocurse, if possible; 

• arrange opportunities for individual personal interviews, with or 
withcut their child, for each parent with a xftpniier of school staff; 

• consider using local newsps^jers, radio and television, to adver- 
tise new cxwrses, in a way \diich will bring them to the attention of 
parents, and also enplqyers and others. 

ScJiools should also considi^ viiether they aro doing enou^ to encxxnr- 
age girls to cJioose courses and careers outside the traditionally 
female-dcminated sectors. 

Parents as resources 



Schools shculd consider developing the iiwolvonent of "cdults other 
than teachers" in the leaming/teachlng process; for this purpose they 
should : 

• identify and contact possible resources/resource people, using 
publicity in the local nedla, lihrari^, the adult education network, 
parents associations meetings, ani school publicity; 

• develop a school resource i^etworic or "talent bariJc", of such re- 
sources, make it avsdlable to teachers and i^xSate it as necesary; 

• involve parents in the argzinisatioayexecution of work experieDce 
schemes, and enterprise education, especialLY those with industrial, 
business or professicml skills; 
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• involve other parents as helpers^ and in caring/supervislug roles, 
e*g* for residential experlei>oe, oanmnity service, sports activi- 
ties, etc. 

• involve parents as guinea pigs, aiadiences, "inarlcets" for ycxmg 
people's end-of-course events, etc. 

• draw on parents' local JoKWledge and culture as resources for 
leamina/teaching; 

• involve parents as rescuroes in the careers information and 
guidance process. 

local education authorities 



Bie Jbiplicatioais for action at tte local authority level, vMch flew 
frcm these proposals, are as follows. 

local authorities should consider action xmder the following head- 
ings : 

• legal; legal restrictions on access by parents to schools, and 
their participation in the work of the schools, may need to be review- 
ed and removed; 

• insurance cover for parents' involvement in school activities may 
hacve to be provided; 

• finance; resources stiould be made available on a small scale, to 
help schools create video films for parents' meetings, publish appro- 
priate information material to parents about the school and about 
careers/course choices, etc. 

• resources may be needed to enable schools to create a parents' 
"interview room", fron existing acccmodation, e.g. to famish it; 
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• training; tredning should be organized for teachers to help them 
develcp skills and attitudes needed to welcxaoe and prcaaote the coop- 
eration of parents as partners in the education process, in seconcJary 
school and especially in the transition years; 

• administrators and inspectors, eitployed by the authority, should 
similarly be enocuraged with training to adopt a positive attitude to 
parental involveraant; 

• special attention should be given to the training needs of head- 
teachers at schools \Aiere they play a particularly influential part; 

• non-teaching stciff, i.e. school secretaries, caretakers, etc. 
shcRold also be included in trsdning, in view of the iirportanoe of 
their roles in contacts with parents and in encouraging their oocp- 
eration with the s<±ool. 



In regard to parents and parents' associations, the authorities or 
schools should also consider : 

• t3:edning; the need for special in-service courses for parent rep- 
resentatives on decision-making bodies, perhaps in ccxijuncticn with 
the parents' association; 

• participation; the need to try to ensure the participation of r^ 
resentatives fron all social classes and cultures on all parent bodies 
ooncemod with schools; 

• finance; si?5)ort for the parents' associatiais, to enable them to 
play an active part in spreading information, encouraging participa- 
tion, and changing attitudes. 
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ANNEX 



innovations 



Innovations, a series of four-page profiles of new developoents on curri- 
culum^ guidance, aspects of ooc^)eration, provision for the disadvantaged, 
teacher training, and the iii|)rovaaent of opportunities for girls. Each pro- 
file su mm a r ises a significant development, innovation or project relevant 
to the needs of ycung people in their transition years (ages 14-18) and is 
available in all the nine official languages of the Eurc5)ean Ccanmunity. 

Bie series is continuing. ISie list here shows the titles to be available at 
the end of 1987. 

Innovations are included in this paper, for their suitability as illustra- 
tions of new develcpasnts in education for ycung pec5)le in secondary edu- 
cation, in European Ocraoounity ccuntries; and because they ray provide tise- 
ful starting points for discussion for neetings of parents and parents' 
associations, with schools, and teachers. 



Nr. 1/1987 "ENTEE^HOSE EEWEDOHffiNT*' 

A oTie-year ocurse in 4 sections designed for 15-18 year olds in secondary 
school to develop creativity, resourceftOness, and entrepreneurial skills. 
Prepared in Galway, Ireland, by FIPE - the pilot Project for 'the Integrated 
Provision of Education, in 1986. 



Nr. 2/1987 SCKX)IHXHMDNm LINKING - GKEBCE 

As part of the development of the "Integratied lyteio" (tmified v?5per^-sec- 
ondary school, for pqpils aged 16-18) a variety of extra-curricular school- 
carnmunity linking activities have been developed in several schools in 
Greece, since 1985. Ihe activities build on the resources of the school and 
social and econcondc needs/opportunities in the local community, and contri- 
bute to the curriculum, guidance and coramunity education. 



Nr. 3/1987 WORK EXEEEOEMCE IMTBGRATED IN THE aJSRLOJUM - IKEIAND 
Schools in a Transition Programme pilot project in Shannon, Ireland, have 
developed a groap of alternative 16-18 prograinmes to lead to new i55)er^ 
secondary Senior National Certificates. Work ejqperienoe of various kinds 
is an integral part of them. Assignments, work-books, and visit-sheets are 
used to link various kinds of experience of work to the subjects vMdi the 
students are studying. 
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Nr. 4/1987 SCBDOL CXX)PERATIVES - ITRIY 

Cixsperatives set vp in schools by young people are being incroasingly used 
in Italian 'Scuola nvpdia* (midile schools, i. e. pi^ils aged 11-14) . Ih^ 
are seen as a cxsntritaution to vocational guidance (especially in non-iniis- 
trialised areas) by strengthening the schools* links with the local ocKEttu- 
nibf; to developing students' ability to work in grcxips; and as a fonn of 
practical "education for enterprise" . 



Nr. 5/1987 W3RK EXPERIENCE AND GUIDANCE - DENMARK 

Bie i^alborg (Denmark) City Education Authorities adcpted, in 1985, a phased 
scheme for the use of work e3q)erienoe placements, for all pc?)ils in the 8th, 
9th and 10th years of Folkeskole (ages 14-16) . Ihe scheme is seen as an im- 
portant part of the guidance function of the schools, and si:?5)orting a 
gradual transition fron school into further training, education or work. 



Nt^ 6/19897 GUIDANCE TRAINING AND CXX3RDINATIC»I 

In order to meet better the. speciBl needs of young ppcple arising frcm 
youth uneasplcyment and the consequent diversification of training schemes, 
guidance is new being offered in several 'lander' (States) , not only in the 
traditional way by vocational cxiunsellors froa the VanpCMer Services, but 
also by cjooperation between them and school-teachers. Bie training provided 
for them, and the process of oooperaticn between the two services, are des- 
cribed here. 



Nr. 7/1987 FIEtD EXPERIENCE R3R GUIDANCE TEACHERS - Greece 
"Fifth-iaonth training" is an approach, vised in Greece, to putting special- 
ist guidance teachers frcm secondary schools in touch with industry and the 
ccranunity in their region. It forms the last part of a riational S-xoonth 
training course provided for 450 selected guidance teachers in all areas of 
the country since 1983. It was developed as a Pilot Project in the European 
Transition Action Prograinme. 



Nr. 8/1987 IHE "YOUTH TERM" 

Ihe Youth Team in Hvidovre (CJopezihagen, Denmark) is a way of coordinating 
and developing services and educatiory/training provision for young people 
aged Ifrf iii an inner subui±) of the city. Ihe Youth Team is drawn from the 
various services \*iose job it is to help young pecple. It is strongly 
cdLient-osntred, and enables young people to access the vAiole range of pro- 
duct services designed for them, throu^ contact with a single person. 



Nr. 9/1987 GSOUP-WORK GUIEIRNCE MATERIAIS - FRANCE 
Biese materials are for guidance work in grcxps. Biey are designed to help 
teachers ocpe with young people's educaticmal, social and vocational prob- 
lems. Biey can be used flexibly, to meet needs as they arise, and they are 
for use jointly by guidance counsttiiors and teachers. There are four parts; 
an i n trodiactory imit and 3 covering self-awareness, l<ncwledge of the world 
of work, and planning one's future. 
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Nr. 10/1987 SNHKERISE EDUCaETCN IN A SITCIAL SCSDOL 
A Ntorthem Ireland seoowJary schc»l for papila with learning dif f icwlties 
introduoed an "enterprise education" projec±, to pnxoate initiative, iw3e- 
pendenoe and self-csonfid9»y» in the girls in its final year, aged 15-16. 
Ihe project was part of an 8-point curriculm developoneixt plan, adopted and 
inplesnented by the school, with limited outside si?5)ort, in 1984/5. 



Nr. 11/1987 THE "ISfiRNING PEACE" - VENISSIEUX, FRRNCE 
ThB 'Lieu a(p)prendre' ("Leamlng-plaoe", "Place for you to take over") is 
an informal, after-school, nei^ibourhood centre set in 1984 in a disad- 
vantaged area in Vfinissieux, a post-war suburb of lyon. Olis centre's origi- 
nal aim was to reinforoe studeits' learning in school. Its informal charac- 
ter has enabled it to develop in many other ways as a meeting-place between 
the school and the local ccBuunity. 



Nr. 12/1987 YCUIH AND aUTORS CENJ5E - BERLIN 

Ihe 'JUgend- und Halturzentrum' (Youth airi Culture C3sntre) enables whole 
classes frcm schools in the inner-city Kreuzberg neighbourhood of Berlin to 
spend a week on various kinds of art activities. Similar in scrae ways to 
"resixSential ej^jerienoe" (but not residential) the Centre uses painting, 
nusic, theatre, etc to stimulate young people's self-confidence, to give 
them a taste of success and to cope better with seme of the socio-econanic 
disadvantage from viiich they suffer. 



Nr. 13/1987 IHE "MISSIONS IDGAIBS": lOCftL TASK K3RCES 
The 'Missions locales' (local taiik-foroes) are a network of local bodies 
set \?> all over France since 1982 to coordinate, stimilate and develop 
education, training and other provision for young peoples, '^specially 
those 'en difficult6' between the of 16 and 25. 



Nt. 14/1987 IHE SCHOOL COKIACT OCMimEE - AMBOEG, DENMARK 

lha need for an effective liiddng structure between school and the world of 

work was met by the city of Aalborg (Denmark) in 1977 by the creation of a 

"School Contact Ccmmittee for Educational and Vocational Guidance". It is 

an informal boc^, for cooperation and action cxi any aspect of school-trad^ 

industry contact, working throu^ the existing agencies, especially 

guidance-counsellors. 



Nr. 15/1987 SCHOOL-WORK A3EKCY - MM2NA, ITaLY 

Ihe McxJena "Agenzia ScuoLa-Mondo del Lavoro" (School-Wbrld of Work Agency) 
is oia of several school-industry linking agenda set xsp in pilot projects 
in the second European Transition action Erogransoe. The Agenzia offers ser^ 
vices and help to teachers in Icwer-secondaxy and x^jper-secondary schools, 
especially tscnnical/ccosaBrcial ones. It has created a youth cooperative as 
part of its si^port for entrqxreneurial edocation. 
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Nt. 16/1987 THE ••RAA" - GEFMRNY 

Identifying and providing for the special guidance neecJs of young imnd- 
grants^ has been the main function of the local Guidance Agencies for 
Migrants (Regiaiale Arbeitsstellen zur Forderung auslandischer Kinder und 
Jugendlicher (RAA) ) \Adcti have been working in cities in Northrhine-West- 
phalia (Germany) since 1980. The agencies have also developed forms of 
coKiraunity education for the same objective. 



Kt. 17/1987 INVDLVINS PAREMIS - UNITED KINOXM 

One of the aims of the Transition PrograjDaoae pilot project secondary schools 
in Ifartiianptonshire (UK) was to associate parents more actively in the edu- 
cation of their ciiildren^ especially the parents of lower-achieving pipils. 
The schools developed ways to create a new climate; to provide kinds of 
parent evenings; to bring parents into advisory grxx^jo; and to involve them 
actively in curriculum activities. 



Nr. 18/1987 CIASS-ROCMS POR MHHSJE lEaRNING - MaNCHESTER 
In Manchester^ the Transition Programme pilot project, on developing al- 
ternative curricula and active learning methods, also developed a model of 
the physical organization of the class-rocKi ^di would be suited to the 
changed type of p^il activity and the change in the role of the teachers 
and ptpil-teacher relationships. Such roocas ware called "inulti-skills 
bases" and are described here. 



Nr. 19/1987 THE OUTREACH EKX3RMWES - DUHIN 

m the CXitreach Centre^ run by the Dublin inner City Proj^, a new ^ 
proach has been developed to loeet the needs of disadvantaged young people. 
Ocraaanity-^sedr seoond-<hanoe programmes, are provided with social and 
vocational preparation, to help them acquire independence and motivation. 



Nr. 20/1987 CX7IW3ACH YOCJIH CEMIKES - IDXEMBUHS 

Ihose in charge ot craining progransoes for drop-outs from secondary school 
face the task of finding and contacting their clients, and developing their 
confidence and inotivation sufficiently to want to tate part in training. 
H)B e^roacOi adcpted in the Tnxemhurg Transition Prograraae pilot project was 
to establish neic^hbcurhood based outreach centres, staffed by specially- 
trained ycung social workers, acting on behalf of, and with the s ig sport of, 
the training, guidance, etc. services. 



Nte 23/1987 SOCIAL & VOCATIONAL SKillS OXIRSE - SIRASHCIOTE 
A two-year course has been developed in oorprehensive schools in Scotland 
as part of a Transition curriculm for students age 14--16, to develop their 
social and ^vocational skills. Bie course is cross-<:wrricular, based en three 
themes (hcnoe, coomunity and work) and \ises e}^)erience-based learning. Inten- 
ded learning outccDes are defined, and assessed as part of the ne;/ Scottish 
Standard Grade Examination at age 16. 
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Nt. 22/1987 WDRK EXEERIENCE FOR TEACHERS ZEELAND 

The Zeelamd Work E>5)eriencse for Teachers Scheme provides short work exper- 
ienoe c^jportunities for teachers f ran vocaticanal schools (pupils aged 
12-19) and guidance teachers in general education schools. The scheme is 
new being spread to all parts of the Netherlands. 



Nr. 23/1987 "CIA" : SCHOOIr-EMEDDYMENT CmRES 

A «CSoaitactoentn2m Onderwijs Arbeid' (C3QA) or School-Eriplqyment Liaison 
CJentre, has been set vp since 1982 in each of the 12 Dutch prcvinces. Ihey 
are an iijportant part of the government's efforts to bridge the gap between 
sdicol and the \^orld of work. Their Bain fields of activity are : infonna- 
tiosfi; the ooordinatiai of guidance; and the iirprovement of work experience 
sdiemes. 



Nt. 24/1987 SCHCXDL/ OaMDNTIY & ENVZEONMENT, UNITED KINCSXM 
Secondary schools serving scattered village cammities are a major poten- 
tial rescuroe for them. The Northairptonshire pilot project developed ways 
to enable students to learn by worJdng in the cxxnraonity alongside adults, 
and at the same time strenthen the schools' oontributian to their local 
ocDBunities and their environmsnt. 



Nr. 25/1987 SCHOOL AND 'TERECKSRIO' - REXKIO CaiABRIA 
The cjevelopnent of schools' links rdth their 'tenritorio' (local area) has 
been the main strategy lased in the European Ooammity's Transition Prc g raHroe 
pilot project in the south Italian province of Reggio Calabria. 'Iterritorio' 
studies contribute to many subjects, as well as enriching personal and so- 
cial education and guidaix:^; stimulating enterprise education; and enphasi- ^ 
sing the role of the schools in their local conmunity. 



Nr. 26/1987 GOIDRNCE OOURSE-IHE NETHEEONDS 

TbB Transition Progrsjme pilot project In Itoftte3xlam (Netherlands) developed 
a 12-week ••Introduction to the world of vjork" course to give students in 
secondary education (between the ages 14 & 18) a broad uixierstandii^ of the 
world of work and help them make career choices. Ihe course inclixJes a one- 
week work e55)erienoe placement and calls for the pqpils' subject teachers 
to contribute to its preparation and follo&M?> stages. 



Nr. 27/1987 CURRICUIIM OOORDINATCKS - MANCHESTER 

Between 1983 and 1987/ the Manchester Education Authority (United Kingdom) , 
as part of a pilot project in the second European Transition Programme^ 
prwided an additional msrnber of staff in seven secondary schools to coor^ 
dinate curriculum development and other in-school activities for new ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning for pipils between the ages of 14 and 16. 
Ibe coordinators* role was a kei^ factor in the success of the project. 
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Nr. 28/1987 "WmiNG TEMB" - MANCHESTER 

Ihe Alternative Curriculum Strategies (ACS) Transition Programme pilot pro- 
ject in Msuxhester vised "writing team" veeksnSa as a device to crystallifie 
the experience of their project schools on selected thanes. Ihe meetings 
produced teaching materials for use in staff developoent activities. The 
procedure solved a problem felt by many projects, namely hew to identify 
the key factors for success in an innovation, and express and record them 
in a form in vMch they can be transmitted to a wider audience. 



Nr. 29/1987 TRAINING FOR LOCAL NEEDS - BELSIUM 

Establ i s h ed to develop new sandwich-type courass for low-qualified young 
unenplpyed school-leavers, a pilot project in the 2 Provinces of LiBtourg 
and West Flanders has pioneered new methods of course-marketing and coop- 
eration between vocational training and firms ; and trainet^re-trained 
nearly 600 students in four years, on tailor-onade courses. 



Nr. 30/1987 SCHOOL-IilNKENG, BPJXN-WURTIIMBEHG 

Since 1982, all Baden-Wxctteatberg 'Hai^jtschulen' (secondary schools provi- 
ding the shortest type of Icwer-seoonde y education, for 10-15 year olds) 
have been linked with their local post-15 vocational schools, through a 
system of Contact Teachers woridng together in Contact Groi?>s ( 'Rantakt- 
kreise') . The system^ has also led to greater curriculum continuity, and 
cooperation in guidance, between the two types of schools, and been of help 
for curricuXum develcpoent and teacher traiiiing. 



Nr. 32/1587 THE "WHZ NOT ...?" GCCRSE - IREIAND 
"Why not broaden yowr horizons?" - a teacher's resource pack has been 
developed in a European Cccunity Transition Programme pilot Ecpject in 
Shannon, Ireland, to introduce girls in secondary schools (aged 11 to 16) 
to a wider range of ooci^ations and to encourage them to look beyond 
familiar stereotypes, in choosing education, training and 



Nr. 32/1987 TORKESH GIRLS CEWDRE - BERLIN, 
(in pi?^>aration) 



Mr. 33/1987 WmENINS GIRL'S CXXURfllCNaL CHOICE - IRflNCE^ 
(in pirt^aration) 
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Nr. 34/1987 ECPaL OPPQEJUWriES EROGPJ^-ME - MftNCHESTER 

m 1980, MsuTChcster began to set v?) a city-wide network and prograirane to 

pranote and si^^jort gender equality activities in schools, colleges and the 

city's education administration. Hie aim is to increase and maintain 

ment at edl levels. Schools in the European Transition Programrne pilot pro- 

^ ject in Manchester have played an active part in it. 



Nr. 35/1987 THE "GIRLS' ERDGRaMME" - CASTTEMriK, GIASGOW 
The "Girls Programme" developed in the Castlemilk (Glasgow, United Kirigdom) 
European Transiticsi Prograiane pilot project i« a 4 x 1-hour course designed 
to raise the awareness of 14/15 year-old girls to sex-stereotyping and its 
effects cn wcraen's ciioioe of jobs and training. 



Nr. 36/1987 WORK EXPII3RftTI0N CEMTRE - DUBLIN, IREIAND 
Die Eoblin Work E>?>loratian Centre was developed to st^^wrt curriculim ini- 
tiatives in a grxxp of inner-city schools aimed at developing young people's 
social and vocational skills, throu^ practical learning. The Centre also 
reached young people in youth clxjhs, ccrarnunity groi^js and out-of-school edu- 
cation programmes. Various facilities and organized programmes are avail- 
able, by day and in the evening. 



Nr. 37/1987 SCHCOIS, FIRMS & TRADE UNIC8JS 

Schools are increasingly urged to develop links with business/industry. 
Such collaboration needs to be two-^y. Exairples are given of how trade 
unions and firms can develop prograinmes of activities to bridge the gap 
with the school systoi frcm their side. 



Nr. 38/1987 'AREEiTSDEHRE* - GERMRNy 

Started in the 1960s, 'Arbeitsl^ire« (Teaching about the world of work) is 
new Included in the curriculvmi of the majority of pipils in Germany and 
usually incliides sane form of work e35)erienoe. !Ihere is pressure to make it 
obligatory for all. A network of local school-industry groups help teacher s 
provide it. 



Nr. 39/1987 SCHOOLS, mjJSm & CURRIOJIIM - UNITED HWSXXi 
For marry schools closing the gap betw^n school and the worxv* of work means 
giving an industrial dimension to the curriculim. Various methods of doing 
this can be seen. The cross-curriculura approach, in ^Ailch teachers in sev- 
eral subjects collaborate for this purp:^, is described here. 
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list of oceitacts for Transition pilot projects referred to in the text 



BIS. kndr^, Transvia, Cit^ des Fetites Proles 129, 
B - 7330 Saint Ghislain. Tel* 32 - 65 - 78 61 85 



DK 4 P. Lindholm, Stole- og Fritidsforvaltningen, Hvidovrevej 59a, 
EK - 2650 Hvidovre. Tel* 45 - 1 - 78 12 11 ext. 1207 or 1208 



D 5 Fr. H. Raindel/ ES^fodsllversuch/ Beratungsstelle, H 2 2, 
D - 6800 Manheim 1. Tel* 49 - 621 - 147 3" 



D 6 Fr. C. HarJaaam, Jtogend- und Hulturzentnm, Schlesische Str. 27, 
D - 1000 Berlin 36. Tel* 49 - 30 - 612 40 95 



F 10 F. Cibue - p. Villeneuve, OelliJle Vie Soolzdre, Rectorat de 
I'Acadanie de Jj/cn, 92 rue de l^mseille, F - 69354 I^^on 7. 
Tel* 33 - 78 69 81 12, ext. 3371 

F 11 Itoe. C. Marlier, DtC 6, Minist^re da 1' Education nationale, 

107 rue de Grenelle, F - 75007 Paris. Tel* 33 - 1 - 45 50 03 45 

IRL 17 }S3» M. O'Riordan, CXirriculum Development Centre, V.E.C. , Island 
Htause, cathedral Square, IRL - Galway. Tel* 353 - 91 - 622 66 

I 15b G. Arm, c/o Proweditorato agli studi di Sassari, 

Oorso G. Angioi &, I - 07100 Sassari. Tel* 39 - 79 - 23 48 70 

I 21a A. Ifeccari, c/o Progetto Pilota CEE, Via del Paradiso 2, 
I - 31015 Oonegliano (TV) . Tel* 39 - 438 - 359 44 

UK 27 Ms. K. August, ACS Project Office, Mand^ster Polytechnic, 
Brook House, ICithersage Road, GB - Manchester M13 05A. 
Tel* 44 - 61 - 224 96 00 

UK 28 MS. E. Lsnnie, Glenwood Secondary School, 147 Castleasilk Drive, 
GB - Glasgow G45 9UG, Scotland. Tel* 44 - 41 - 634 93 67 

UK 29 A. Bell, HREP, Radncar College of Further Educaticai, 

Uandrindod Ifells, GB - Powys IDl 5ES. Tel* 44 - 597 - 44 07 

UK 30 L. Lewis, Project Office, aiftonville Middle School, difton- 
ville Road, GB - Northarapton m 5BW. Tel* 44 - 604 - 288 53 
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One of the alms of the Transition Prograinrne pilot project secondary schools in 
Northanoptcnshire (UK) was to associate parents itore actively in Uie education of 
their children, especially the parents of lower-achieving pipils. The schools 
developed ways to create a new climate; to provide nev kinds of parent evfinings; 
to bring parents into adviso;.y grocqos; and to involve them actively in curricu- 
Im activities. 



Context 



Ihe Northaitptonshire pilot project In the second 
European Ocffnraunl*:^ Progranroe on the Transition 
of young people f rm education to adult ano 
working life, ocsrpr^sed a grcip of rural and 
urban oca!¥)rehensive secondary schools (pipils 
aged 11-18) . Ihe rtora]. schools often received 
pi^ils froa villages several miles away. Many 
children were frcm one-parent families. Some 
worked a lot in their parents' shc^ps. 




Ihe project concentrated on developii^ alterna- 
tive curricula suitable for students vjho were 
unlitesly to achieve substantial success oh 
existii^ ooursf^ and examinations. In support 
of this objective, it aimed to develop a part- 
nership between hcaive and school by: 

• persuading parents tliat they had a contribu- 
tion to make in the education of their child- 
ren; 



Mother at C^jeen Elizabeth Schoo rjthaii:ptonshlrB 

• enocwraging parents to shew their siqpport 
for their children by attendLng school func- 
tions; 

• giving parents opportunities to make a real 
contribution to the school curriculum and the 
education of their children; and 

• eiKJouraging parents to support the school 
actively by participating in classroom activi- 
ties* 
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Creatlncr th? climate 

nie schools set out to offer parents open ac- 
cess both to the school and to the education of 
their children. 

• schools pruJuced easily readable material to 
explain to parents why they were being asked to 
visit the school. Many of the parents had found 
school an alien place \^en they were young, and 
sons had only been invited to school yhen there 
were problems \dth their children; 

• parents were invited to visit the school as 
part of a groip; 

• all parents were given the opportunity of 
being involved in joint school-coaranunity advi- 
sory groups (see belcw) ; 

• schools set out to .Mentify parental skills, 
and find ways to use them in the classrocro. 

• they created attractive, infernal reception 
areas where parents could wait, in the sciiool, 
before meeting the staff. 

• vAien ccciing to the school to a meeting, 
alone or in grc^jps, parents were offered a cap 
of tea/coffee, to '»break the ice"; this was ex- 
tremely inportant for parents who already felt 
threatened by ooaning into the school. 

• the project classrocans were adapted to in- 
clude informal carpeted areas with easy chairs, 
for informal learning and to receive the par^ 
ents. nie iirpact on the parents was consider- 
able, the classrooms being very different from 
those of their cwn schooling. 



Parent evenings 

Many of the parents of the project children had 
never attended an official school-parents even- 
ing. Often their children did not deliver the 
invitation. When parents had attended, they had 
probably received negative and depressing re- 
ports of their children's lack of academic at- 
taira^t. nie children themselves were seldom 
present. 

Bie project's new-style evenings were informal: 

• both parents and children were invited. 
Children were actively involved in persuading 
their parents to attend; 

• lic^it refreshments were served in the 
school 'ij proj*5ct "base" (adapted class-room); 

• every child had work displayed in and around 
the room; 

• a video-film of the youngsters at work and 
in the ccanmunity was shewn, and proved very 
pcEular ith the parents; 

• ccffipiter terminals were available for child- 
ren to shour their parents how to use them; 

• teaohers were present, to be approached if 
the parents wisned. Usually the young people 
were anxious for their parents to approach some 
of the teachers. 

90% attendance was not uncommon. Many of the 
parents visited the school for the first time. 
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Parents in advisory cnxuDs 

Die locad authority set \yp advisory groips to 
monitor progress and siujort the pilot pro- 
ject^s work in the schools. Biese brw^t to- 
gether various agencies, incl\ading parents of 
project ptpils. Each grocp inet 6 tiroes a year, 
and the parental voice gained irore pcwer in the 
debate about the education of their children. 
Parents were involved in the discussion of the 
questions to be examined by the independent 
evaluation of the project. 

At school level, there were school project ad- 
visory grajps, and each of these usually indu- 
cted 3 or 4 parents. 

In these grotps parents : 

• helped to organise si^iervision of ccsranunity 
placenents, freeing teaching staff to visit 
them on a rota basis; 

• became involved in observing a school's link 
with its local college of further education; 

• joined with bankers, industrialists, trade 
imionists, students and teachers, in plannii^ 
an enterprise activity for a project's groqp of 
young people. 



Parents and curriculum activities 

Project schools identified parents with specia- 
list skills. 'Ihis was done throuc^ their cwn 
newsletters, or by consultirg the lists of 
adults attending local evening classes. 

Exaitples of parents contributing to curriculm 
activity included : 

• a parent leading a grocp of students and 
teachers on a week's residential experience of 
hill-walking. Ihe parent was undoubtedly the 
leader of the ejqpedition, and the teacher col- 
leagues played a si:i:portive role. 

• parents offered their skills and interests, 
in the classrxxsn; they became involved in 
knittii^, jewelry-makii>g, brick-laying, farmii^ 
and forestry. 

• parents became involved in introductory 
meetings for other, new, parents, e55)lainii^ 
the new curriculum to them, and helping them to 
decide whether or not their children should 
take part in it. 
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Oieck-list for suocaess 

1. Make certain that the Initial publicity 
abait the school's work is ocxrprehensive, and 
that it reaches the parents that it is intended 
for. 

2* Create an Infonnal atmosphere to break dwn 
the barriers which often exist in the minds of 
parents when th^ cane into the school. 

3. let parents feel Involved at a parents* 
evening by having displays of work, videos, 
octiputers, etc. 

4. Find ways of involving parents in an active 
way in the life of the school, usii^ their 
personal specialist skills, and involving them 
in an active and valid way. 



Farther information 

Peference papers by the pilot project, on the 
formation of parents advisory grcxqps (in 
Er^llsh cnly) . 

Project Newsletters on the approach and inple- 
mentation of the project's work in schools. 

Panphlets for parents of ethnic minority 
nities, on the education system. Individual 
schools and curriculum : in various languages 
(eg. Gujerati, Hind":). 

Contact address 



Mr. lynn Lewis 

Project Office 

aiftonville Middle School 

aiftonville Road 

GB - Northanpton NNl 5EW 

Tel* 44 (604) 288 53 



£? If ycu alroady roooive oir cater lal inoguldily we will send you "Innovations" autcezaticaily as they am 

publishod. If you ^lr^Q not on cur list, plcaso vritfi in to havo your naao rogistcrod. You will njoeivo then our Publication 
list and order font. All cateried is free of charcfe. 



**Il¥V?ygti<?n?" is a series about new dovelcpaents in the field of young pocplo's transition fraa education to adult aitl worklin 
life. OX: 02PP87Q1. Brussels^ June 1987. 
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Oiis paper is or^ in a series \Aiidi is being proauced on bdialf 
of the Ocimnissic2n of the European Oanmurdty on issues related to 
the Transiticai of Young People frcm Education to >torldng and Adult 
life. It was prq)ared for the Ooanmission by a team eirployed by 
lERPILRN, an eqpplied social research institute, based in Cologne. 
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